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ISTRODOCiCTOg 



3 ?he historians vho conducted the American Fdstoiy I^ehoratory 
Project ( pre-pilot") at Smith CoUe£^ in the Suaner of 1966 had 
as ti^ premise a mutuaily-shared conviction that the introductory 
survey " TOurse in Atnerlcen History as it now exists in most col- 
leges and universities is unsatisfactory. 

^ survey course as we have e 35 >erlenced it exists in Iwo 
foms^ or in a coohination of these two forms. i%e first one 
involves the "professor" in giving a series of lectures conducting 
the students on a chronologieal tour of tto history of the Ifelted 
States from the colonial period to the present. !Hie students 
are asked to absorb the substance of his lectures (and of the 
textbook or of any "outside readings" which may be assigned) and 
to be able to re-present this substance in the course exams. The 
second form in idiich the survey" course presently exists involves 
. the students makin g a series of scheduled stop-offs at the scenes 
of major historiographical battles. Through various such 
as the "Amherst Fanphlets" they are asked to consider the argu- 
ments of the historians about ^diether, for exao^le^ the Hew Heal 
was an Evolution or a Bevolution^ whether Jacksonianism was the 
Coonon-Siui-in-Aseendance or Capitalism-Triumphant. The students 
are given representative statements of the various sides of the 
arguments and are asked to take sides or to mediate. 

At the operational levels our objectives to these courses 
centered on the limited (or even demeaning) nature of what they 
asked tte students to do. the first form of the survery 
course (vhlch^ to be sure, hardly exists la its pure form in 
better schools today), the student is asked to absorb a set of 
facts or a set of other people’s historical geieralisations), 
to T*emsid)er thorn for a period of time, and to re-present them 
in an Int e ll i g ib l e order os exam days. These ere limited 
operations, structurally the same as the student was asked to 
perform from late grade school on through high school. For 
the student n^o had a thorough htch school American history 
course, the first t^Fpe of college survey course has practically 
nothing to offer— certainly tbure is nothing inherent in its 
structure which asks the student to perform new operations, or 
to eaqpand his intelleotiial powers and skills. At best, the stu- 
dent enjoys a certain increment in gross knowledge. 

The second type of the survey^ course does of the 

student sops new or e^gmnded operations* is asked to critl- 
cise, judge, and choose between sets of other peoplot^i generali- 
sations* This rspresents some advance^ but idsen all is said 
and done the student is at best a sediator and critic, not a 









protagonist, or a creator* The texas of even the eost aii»ltieus 
intcUectual activity he engsges in in such a course hare still 
been set for hie by other people, aafl by the authorities. 

These were our objectloos to the survey courses as presently 
constituted insofar as our exltiqiue focussed on the questioii of 
vhat is asked of the student, i^t pzoetse of intellectual growth 
it could offer hia. We found, aoreover, that ve had a acre basic 
philosQphiccCL objectiMk to the course* Xt seeaed to us that 
the survey course tended to falsify the act of "doing history*" 

At the hands of even the aost sensitive and eircuaspect of teacdi- 
ers, there prevails la the survey course a notion that the tenw 
and questions of historical enquizy^ that the ”pzDbl«Bs" and 
"issues" have been forever ast (by the past Itself, by "history," 
or by soae other aysterlous force), and that to be a hietorian 
is to address oneself to one or aore out of this set of questions* 
Structurally there is nothing in the course that will bring the 
students to an understanding of how the act of doing history 
coaes about* There is no procedure in the survey course to coa- 
aunicate to the students how an interest or a curiosity coaes to 
a aan doing history, hcv an historical inquiry can be nade to 
speak to this interest, and bow a historian coaes to have as act- 
ive a role, certainly, as the aateriaX itself in setting the 
terns of his inquiry* Zt is probably this deeper conceptual 
shortcoming in the survey ccurse that does aost to force the 
student into his essentieOly passive role of absorber, or aedia- 
tor, or idiatever* It is this, ultiaately, idiich bars hia froa 
coaing to see his aind (or the historian’s Bind) as a foralng 
agent* ]^sstead, the student comes to accept the shape of the 
hlstoBieal discussion or argument as laid out for hia by others, 
by the "historians*" 

Xt was in li^it of these erltlcisas of the introductory survey 
course in American History as now e«»tituted ttet we decided 
on the objectives of the Project* When we felt the need of a 
rallying cry or a shorthand eaqpression of what we were about, 
we resorted to saying that we intended tq "free the students 
to do history.” Sy this we meant putting then in a position 
where they could pose their own historical questions and go 
about answerii^ them as a historian would* We had soae reas- 
on to believe that this was not a hopeless endeavor* For the 
P^st several years one of our number had taught the uj^r- 
division course in Antrican Xntelleetual Histozy at the Ibiver- 
aity of Wisoonain in a fashion that involved some advance 
towards this ideal and had had encouraging results froa it* 

As pure and as attractive as the ideal "to free the students 
to do history^ was, tfaouc^, vs found that it was a very coapli- 
cated notion and that we would have to make s^m distinctions 
and decision before we began* The aost iiqportant of these had 
to do with assui9tlons and processes oonnseted with our jpostu- 
late that the students should fora their own historical questions* 



This could tak« place at oae or two levels^ ve decided. Oh the 
otte haod^ the students could he presented vlth a nuad>er of glvra 
sets of historical records or artifacts (such as^ say. the 
records of the town of Chesterfield^ Hissachueetts; or the huild* 
lofis find Mcorte of th# Atfocistloxu s utopias astser^ 

^ P®P«s Of Nugsret Saager)^ and he 
told that thsgr sere to pick one of these options, one that they 
found interesting, and proceed to do hlstcrir on it. If ee de- 
cided to proceed In this way, the students would begin to foM 
their own inquiry and questions after they had chosen, aore or 
^trarlly, a given topic area. We ease to feel, however, 
that this way Itaelf involved a carbain falsification of the 

way history la written, and that a aore radical alternative was 
open to us. 

Sistoi^, we agreed, at its best, has its birth in soae preoc- 
cupation or concern of the individual idio writes it. The Indi- 
vljjal who decides to do histoiy (rather than, say, poetry) in 
effect decides to objectiiy or e^qplore this concern of his in a 
distinctively "historical" way. Could we not devise, le asked 
ourselves, a course aee hani s a which would proB^ the students 
to a slailar eiqperience: the objectification or ea^session of 
a personal interest of theirs, and the translation of this into 
an historical Inquiryi We decided we would choose this aore 
radical way of proceeding: It eeened truer to the notion of an 
eaqperiaent. 3n the course of tiae, we to refer to this 
process i^erely the student would objectify an interest of 
by way of an historical Investigation, as "self-generation." 



ftjrlng this planning stage of the pre-pllot project ws aade 
great efforts to bring to light idiatever CMisua^tlona, conscious 
or otherwise, we would be builldlng into the aecbanics of the 
eiqperlaent. We were only paartlally successful in doing this. 

For one, we were only partlaJily aware at f lr«t that we were 
Baking our comnittBent to "sisbstance" rather then to "aethod." 
That la to say, in inviting the students to do history right- 
off as fully functioning historians we were assuaing that they 
would seed no preliainazy training in a set of historians* 
slcllls. Indeed, we were not considering the question idicther 
a discrete bo^ of such skills does exist (this is still a aoot 
point with us). We were just assuaing that probleas of how to 
proceed are best confronted in situ: that "skllla" and "tools" 
are ways of solving probleas, and that just as the probleas 
theaselves coae up in the setting of a living investigation, so 
too could the attea^ts at solution. The result of all this was 
that W gave no abstract aethodological troining to the students. 

Tha other asauaq^tion Into >blch we fell aore or less unawares 
^s tmt *Uie historical Inquiries of the students would naturally 
be individual projects. To aoae extant this aasiaiitlon was a 
corollary of our ooaaittaint to "student self-generation:" the 
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better a etutext self -generated, the non Intlnate to his real 
self would be the concerns he would objectify In a olng his history, 
and the less likely it would be that he would share with other stu- 
dents these concerns and the partieulBr objectification of them 
he decided on* Agaiz^ we had not really considered Txxv naturally 
*^bi s reseat— ipxojects d on e alone rather theui by groups— foUoved 
froB oui conilttnent to self-generation* Xt was iro^e that ve 
should have fallen into this fostering of Individual projects, 
for we had been at pains all along to deny the cxiticism that ve 
were only turning sophomores into "little graduate students." 

Yet, for all our denials, it now seeiBs in retrospect we znore or 
less unco n s c iously adopted one of the most characteristle features 
of graduate wox^— the individual working alone on his own project 
and reporting ba<dc throuidi a paper or a seminar to "fellow" stud- 

V 

Xbe American History Laboratory Project, consisting of twenty 
students, four senior historians, and five instructors, assenbled 
at Smith College in Hbrtheapton, Ifessachusetts, for a period of 
ten weeks in the Summer of 1966* Buring this span the project 
was visited in ftowxous ways by people coxmected with the staff 
and faculty of Smith College* 

Smith Collect was chosen as the site for the project because 
of the availability and range of its facilities such as class- 
room and library* Besides the college itself, Sbrthanpton and 
the surrounding area are particularly rich with subjects for 
historical Investigatifm, and with facilities such as the Porhes 
Library, etc* Furthermore, one of the participating senior his- 
torians, Stanly Biidns, is a professor at Smith* 

^fhe senior historians were, besides Professor Elkins, Erie 
laopard. Professor of History at the Tkiiversity of Wlsconslni 
Erie Ifc^>tjdl<^^ ^ ProfessOT of History at Columbia thilversity; 
and H t Ui a m B* Shylor, Professor of History at the University 
of Wisconsin* The instructors working in the project were 
David Rothman, Assistant Professor of History at Colunbia 
Universltyi Dhvid Allmendinger, Hell Goughian, Steven Hissen- 
bau% and Donald Scott, graduate students in Americcui History 
at the Dhlversity of Wlsecmsin* 

The twenty students (or, as we officially styled them, "the 
co-lnvastlgators") were, with the exception of one Junior, a?J. 
college Sophcmiores, taJdhg various arts and science curricula, 
and intending on a variety of majors* Thsy were from four 
sc h ools, Amherst, Coluid>laji Smith, and Wisconsin, from diverse 
backgro^ds, and someidiat brighter than the average groi^ one 
would encounter in the Sophomoare American History survey at a 
state universitgr such as Wisconsin* ®he students were given 
free room and board at one of tbe Smith College dormitories 













and $300,00 8al£oy for their six-week stint with the project. 

Proxlnete preparation for the project began vith a three-day 
conference at Snlth In the Spring ef 1966. Ihree representatives 
aaoh froD the senior and junior staffs attended and enea ge d In a 
series of discussions to orient thenselves as to id»t they Intend- 
ed on for the Sumner. 

^I3ie entire staff vas present for the ten-week ^pan of the proj- 
ect^ beginning In late June. 0!he first two veeks were a period 
of staff planning, the fcOlovlng six veeks were devoted to cffect- 
e]gperlinent with the studezstsj and the last two weeks were 
spent evaluating the results. During the tvo-ve^ planning period 
In late June and the first few days of July, the staff In a ser- 
ies of dally conferences nade the basic decisions as to philoso- 
phy and strategy idilch are embodied In the Introduction to this 
f:lnal report. Furthermore^ they decided tentatively on t^ pro- 
cedures they would use to Implement these with the students, ^fha 
basic class unit) it was agreed, would be the ses^toar. Tbsre ‘ 
were to be four of these^ each with five students in It. These 
seminars were to be of constant ooBfiosltion for the length of the 
project, and were to be conducted by the junior staff. Dhvld AH- 
mendln^r, Ikivld Bothman, and Donald Scott would each run one of 
them, and Bell Coughlan and Steven Hlssenbaum would together run 
the fourth seminar. Each sezalnar would be autonomous, would 
meet as often as the students and seminar leaders thought neces^^ 
sery. (This turned out In practice to mean much variations during 
the first two weeto of the project the seminars met as frequently 
as dally, and during the lattor stages of the project some of the 
seminars met as Infrequently cus two times on a given week.) 



What lecturing to the idiole group there was to be, it was 
agreed, woulE be done by the meoibers of the senior staff. 3?urther, 
it was decided that. In keeping with the eaq^erlmental nature of 
the project, there would be no formally projected sorties of lee- 
tures> but that both their frequency and substance would be deter- 
jMed by the needs of the students and their resear^ projects. 
However, a re^ilar weekly time was areserved to be open for a lec- 
ture i^uld one be needed. The senior staff also undertook to be 
available every day for consultations with the Individual students. 

The most difficult and the most crucial problem we faced during 
w two^^Nreek planning session was how to come uP with a method 
wo uld Induce the students to **self -generate,” to recognize 
or forsMlate an Into^est of theirs and to translate this Into an 
historical Inquiry. Zt was a problem «e dldn»t solve, nor for 

^ progress towards a solution. Either the at- 
tejyt to Induce the students to self -generate is a mad one, 
trying to Induce a person to live life, or the attMpt was valid 
J!? lacked the conceptual equipment with which to devise 

a m^hod to carry it through* Finally, and In deepetatlon, we 
decided that the only move that seemed to hold promise was to 
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the students with an exercise that would force them Into 
a hiswry-witlng position (and possibly Into a self -genearatlng 
one, too«;« We would ash them to perfozn a small task which 
woi^ Involve them In trying to talk intelligibly about some 
past human activity which presumably had some personal limert- 
wce for them* Bxus our "grand-parent paper#” Ihe d£w after 
arrived we told the assusibled group In the morning that 
they were es^ to go and write us an essay— "about your grand- 
parenvs —and turn it In late that afternoon. As such to catch 
stTOys as anything else (and with some conc^ual basis on our 
ruminations that to exist as a historically conditioned crea- 

^ placed in time and ^ace), we similarly asked them 
on the *csy . after the grandparent paper to write ois an essay on 
the relevance of place to your eaqperience#" SJhls is how we be- 
gn with the students In the American History Laboratory Project; 
t^ contortion of ^ story properly belongs In the next sec- 
tion of the report, "Results.” 

immrs 

A. Seminar conducted by David AUmendlnger: 



In accordance with the assusptions and questions about self- 
generatlonj AUmendlnger decided to conduct his seminar as non- 
w^ctedly as possible. Such a strategy would permit him to see 
the students could generate by themselves as well as diecov- 
er a trlAfiOr of the problems students working on their own would 
racounter and what kinds of he l p they would need at what partlcy^ 
lar polrts. 2h the first session ef the seminar, \Oien the task 

^ grandparent essay,^ AUmendlnger let the students 
talk without any direction. !Hie discussion consisted of cosparlsons 
^anertes about their grandparents. After over an hour of 
this, AUmendlnger made a distinction between grandfathers and 

susgested they discuss the essays at the 
^ ^ meeting, they jgrooesded as beJWe, i*ere- 

role of the sunmsr, 

^!L2f? ““ analytical ekiUs. fia wote on the 
everything he wrote or said earns back to him during 
aunmeir, ttjough none of the analytical skills 

and^t>^l*^a»S! *° ^nerate among themselves 

^ Pursue, and eongilste a "projeot." In 
1^ Witt th e non-directive, eelfrigenerativB nature of the semlnap, 

their cues, taking tbs stulents* 
au^eMyis ^ m«J^ ^ten see bow their siggils wondarlngs might 

** ^ ilccided that all would work 
^gather, ea^h on everybno^s Idaw^j Janies Jaoonlan had exnrsssed 

olIefLJSJniS *?*$« Wien houses of X 

B toured the Kitely bouse, with the Implicit task that aU 



would assist in defining a set of questions Janice might pursue. 
One student played the piano, two others complained in the liv^ 
ing room, while Jacopian sketched floor plans*; It seemed appar- 
ent that none— including Jacopian— -was particularly interested 
in her project.. The groiq> tried their own sessions of co-inves- 
ti^tdry Tbr^stormiz^ on the Victorian hoiise, sources she might 
discover. *hese sessions were tried for everyone in the seminar- 
including the instructor's oWn work. 

As the students settled into their own projects non-direotion 
became more demanding and alnpsv impossible. T£ a project even 
approached a level of professional competence, it required back* 
ground on a part of the instructor to suggest questions, sources, 
etc* (See subsequent discussion of the consulting role of the 
seniOT staff. } if the projsct remained in limbo, it required a 
personal, individualized virtuosity on the part of the Instmctcr 
to suggest .ways to bring it into focus* . 

Though after a. while the students had projects they professed 
to be interested in, AUmendinger decided to take the groiq) to 
the Chesterfield cemetery in (UTder tc see what would happen when 
a groiq) was thrust into tha midst of cold historical artifact. 

The class went to the Chesterfield cemetery having been told to 
do three thingss 1) To write everything they could about the ce— 
meteryi 2) Then and only then to ask a series of questions about 
the' oemetefy^ 3) Then and only then to suggest what other kinds 
of sources and questions they might be led to from a stuiy of one 
cemetery. The students began by looking at each stone* Bonvil* 
lion took charge quickly and told the "other students that they 
would have to stop and ask questions and to do this with some 
method. When they oouldn*t decide, BonviUion declared a 15 
minute think period, then a conference on questions and divl* 
siono of labor. They conferred and argued about what const!- 
tuted a viable question to pursue. 

Among the questions they came up with wares 

"What constitutes a generation? Can you trace them? 

"Can you trace familsr histories?" 

"Should we record every stone?" (they decided not to, 
because *the OTideose will always be there*) 

"Should description be complete?" 

"Can you tell about deaths per decade in the town? What 
would that suggest?” 

"Study customs in names? Spitaph customs?" 

"Study effects of wars? Epidemics?” 

"Who dies first, men or their wives? men or women?” 

"life spans of parents vs. children.” 

”Oooupational. information deduced from stones.” 

”SooiaX hierarchy from stones. Kinds of stones— >their 
wearing, introduction, etc.” 

"SWy^tenns of culdress (ifr.. Esq., Deacon). Who were 
towh«s first families? enduring families?” 



"Numbers of years per generation-^obanges? dlffer- 
^ces In families? Oddities of burial customs? 

(Some families together vith outsiders) 

"CMld deatito*" 

"Size of family jdots. Does this Indicate aaything 
about emigration ftom the town? or altuply a shift 
to another cemetery?* 

"Family intenaarriages can be traced*" 

"Ifaiden names of women^wwhen were they first record*- 
ed? When were there most spinsters?" 

of namesa^when the non-English begin if 
ever** & 

*^pitapihs €Uid carvings by era** 

"Who would be lilsely to be buried In a family plot, 
versus the town plot? Did burial in the town ceme- 
tery signify- social standing?* 

After raising these and other questions of a similar nature, 
each of the students went about a task* SbavilOion worked on 
wap veterans and their ages; Pietrowskl worked on names 
^es at death; Jaoopian and ITott worked on families^ tracing 
them for generations^ as did Ware* AUmendinger worked on 
spinsters and ma^en names* Bonvillian considered this the 
^st exciting thing done so far* Jacopian disagreed* After 
^ in the cemetery, the groiq> went to the Chesterfield 
^omcal society, which contained mainly old artifacts* Bub 
w rtudents also got interested in the town genealogy and Boiw 
villion found the records of the Methodist church. 

Several days after this experience in the Chesterfield cem- 
etery BonvilHon and Ware undertook to study the Nbrthaa^rtwn 
Association, a Pourierlst community that existed just outside 
Iferthaaqjton for several years in the ia40»m* They sought to 
e^st the aid cf other isembers of the groi;p in this inquiry, 
^ were turned down prljicipilly because Ttott, Jacopian and 
fietrowsW did not at this po2rt appear to want tc abandon the 
varaLoiw ‘project s* upon which they were now embarked, even 
tmugh none had been very successful with his project* BonvU- 
proceeded the same manner as they had in Ches- 
terzleH, asking and pursuing si mnar questions* This task was 
with groat energy by BonvlUlon and Ware for the rest 
the suamer, a pursuit which included bmnmlng a ride to Idle 
jttth two of the Instanurtcrs so that they could go through the 
HadDonald manuscripts* ^ 

B* JSemlaap conducted by Donald Scott: 



The gra^ather and place essays were treated as examples 

particularly upon those essaj 
Witten hy members of the group* An attenpt was made to let th 
discussion follow its own form by Improvising whatever guidance 



TOS given from the categories, vocabular7, that the stuients 
themselves devised in the course of their- analysis. Rather quickly 
the sti^dents drew a dichotomy between those papers that were con- 
sidered ’‘personal” and those considered "historical.” They quickly 
concluded that Woodie White *s essay was the most historical— its 
historicity was a function of the "Impoartance** of the "events" th?.t 
touched the lives o£ his grahdiments. This import^ce was ex- 
pressed in terms of the topicality of 'the particular events— in 
this instance, tte Tuskaloosa sit-in. At the next meeting there 
was a parallel discussion of the place essays^ again the students 
^op^ the terminology of personal and historical l?jt supplemented 
it with the terms, "objective" and "subjective." When left to their 
own course, the discussions quickly became extremely abstract, 
leaving behind the concrete examples at hazid* 

The students were assigned the task of analyzing White’s 
essay as concretely as possible to find out what made it histori- 
cal and then to ccmpare it with one they' considered "personal." 
wQcoodXy^ they were Qslosd to pjLck ths two thoy thought voro most 
different and analyze these differences. Thirdly, they were 'to 
pick five essays and write a brief essay about them. These tasks 
were done in varying degrees of energy— several members did a 
rather perfunctory job. For the most part, these concrete analy- 
ses did not carry the students beyond the vocabulary and abstract 
problems of the nature of history that they come up with in 
discussion. The criteria upon which they based their choice of 
five essays, rather than being substantive, were derived from 
the dichotomies between personal and historical, objective and 
subjective. 



At this point, Scott called in the students' journals andi 
basing his selections upon the journals, grandfather and place 

discussion, gave individual assignments. These 
individualized assignments were to give eeu$h student something 
to let mind play upon finely— with no sense that they were 
to get" something from them. Accordingly, they were asked to 
jot w^tever struck them as they read. To Ealloway, because 
he had written of his grandparents in terms of Jewish Ghetto 
eapwience, Scott suggests reading JeSSS, Without Money, hoping 
i phenomenon viewed ftom a different persmetive 

got he provocative. To Eatl^ Murray, whose first year at 
w f? consWered overwhelming, Scott suggested Twenty Years 

persistent query con- 

wrned what he considered the anooMily of Maiy- Ruud, a ^11 town 
girt the typical northam Wlsconsiner, " Scott sug- 

^ prejudice and 

engagingly of his f“y^t CbSSbla 
suggested essays by Randolph Bourne, 
lathout qmllfication, these assignments wwe unyielding. There 
were few journal entries eonceming them, and those thS were 
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sede were not about what these readings might have sparked^ but 
about what the students thought their instructor wanted trom. the 
assignments. For e xample .^ Woodis Ifhite oonnented that he enjoj^ 
Wineetog. but didn*t see its releTanee?— to Ustory^ tbs course^ 
or a projects This response' was typical and recurred in the half- 
hour conferences Scott had with eaoh student about the books they 
had. read. 

Scott then asked them to bring their Journals to the next 
class and told them that tlie class would be constructed from the 
various interests and entries the students had developed by this 
time* Mary Huud opened this class by raising the question of how 
Off whether it was possible to know if what the newspapers 
about Viet-Haa was true. When this question was thrown to the 
group in the form of how did they think it could be dealt with 
historically, George Dent suggested that Mary pick an historical 
event such as the battle of Bull Run and see whether the Hampshire 
Gazette account was accurate* This question and suggestion led 
to a fairly imaginative discussion about how the reliability of 
an account as well as a "true” picture of m historical event 
could be assessed* Equally interesting was how quickly this 
int^est broke down when the class moved to the "interests" of 
the oth^s, questions which those who had them w^en*t really 
involved in and which seemed to have been choeen fecause the 
students felt they "ought" to have then. 



Feeling that the students didn’t have Ijte ejq)6rience gn d 
resources necessary to "self-generate" an hStorical inquiry, 
&ott decided to direct them to some ejq^licit historical material. 
Accordingly, the students were asked to read Jonathan Edward’s 
Narrative of Surprising Conversiops. and in a brief essay 
source, tell what they could of Horthas^yton in 
reasons for selecting this were gjinna-r to those 
that lead to consld^ation of starting the students with a docu- 
TOnt about Chesterfield during our June planning sessions* After 
disoussing their treatments of Northan^jton in which Scott took 
the most consciously directive role he had all summer— he took 
questions and conceptions of Puritanism and forced them 
back ^to the document, getting them to see that idien they used 
^h absteactions they obscured rather than what was 

happen^ in the document— Scott decided to have them look at the 
town from a different kind of document, the Hfllnr><l^^T»A Gazette . 



et^ents were told to look through the paper focussing 
on the decade from 1S4&-1850 and jot down in their journals what- 
ever strwk them as curious, odd, or strange, or of interest* After 
several wys, Scott gave them one issue and asked them to read it 
coa^^ly and as carefully as possible and then to take anything 
that struck them and formulate one question about it< Several of 

assignments to see bow material that bsd 
little dramatic Impact and little coherence might be appro^bed by 
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the students, ^dsat kiiids of curiosities and questions might emerge, 
and vdjat kind of "i nquir y" might he generated if they vere to 
st^ with one question rather than to- think in terms of an even- 
tual project* &ott was also interested to see at what points the 
students would "block" in pursuing what appeared to them as "imatter 
of fact" questionse 

With the exception of White, whose reaction to the newspaper 
was that the contents were "ludicrous," the class was surprised 
and excited by the newspaper* The initicd. excihemehirrtuzned'for 
some to boredom and frustration when they did not have something 
specific in mind upon going into the newspapers* Kathy Marray 
was struck, genuinely and perhaps for the only time in the six 
weeks, by an article condemning consanguinary marriage » nd sug- 
gesting that the result was degeneration into idiocy. Mary Ruud, 
though committed to another inquiry ("early Smith students, " an 
sh0 dsvslopdd outsidd the seminar azsd through discussion 
wxth one of the senior staff mBmibers), was struck by the fact 
that in a single issue of the paper there were six notices of 
tenkruptcy and wondered whether there was a depression. Woodie 
brought no question to class but through discussion of the issue 
and some promptings became interested in the benevolent reform 
activities that were mentioned azid wondered what political parties 
v,he reforjK.^s belonged to. George Dent whose interest work 
to the paper h^ gained greater focus (he, however, const^tly 
felt overwhelm^ by how much investigation he felt was necessary 
even for answering trivial questions) wondered what the political 
role of the newspaper was. 



The remaining classes of the six weeks were devoted to developing 
tmse nascent questions into inquiries that proceeded in some 
of orderly end productive fashion. Such questions as what materials, 
vba*t kinds or m&tsriaXs^ and vhal/ procsduros sach qussifion raised 
were dealt with. In these meetings, two major problems emergeds 

times the discussions were helpful to particular 
^ividuals whose inquiry was under consideration those not engaged 
f related were quickly bored; second, the students 
seemed to lack the ejqwience and resources to move in more than a 

^ was trying to locate 

historically particular individuals in order to deal with the ques- 
tion (to use George Dentts) of the role and Influence of the news- 
scents were resourceful to raistog questions and pur- 
suing tMs tosk, but unable at this point, without promptings, to 
see or develop the need for other kinds of oparations, su^as a 
conqparison of newspaper content with lycaum or sermon content* 
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c, SeolBar ceoaueted tj B«il Ceac^Oan aad 8t«ren KUte^bana: 

IXirlBg tbe first working wssk vltli the stndests^ wt ast togeth- 
er ence each dagr— a pace that qialdOj aoderated thereafter. 7er 
the better part «f this first week we dlacogsed the t«o seta of 
papers (oo grand^parente and place) that the studt^ had written 
earlier. We decided not to lladt these discussions to the papers 
of our own fiye studestsi and In fact all the papers that were 
exaadned In any detail had been written by students out^’ide the 
g^o^p• Anr walking assuif tlon was that the papers could asst ef- 
fectively be used te provoke in the students a sense of their sun 
cultural rootedness^ an2 that this senss would help then perceive 
and s^fspathlse with the oorreeponding cultural rootedness of oth- 
er persons, and tlnee. So this end we had the students Infernally 
choose a Halted nuhar of pepers— it turned out that the papers 
chosen were those that o eaned notably goed or bad to the students- 
and we twndn e d these papers and trM to detemlne both how they 
weM put together and why tb^ had elicited a jparbicular reaction 
. In' those lAo read then. The initial respense to this procedure, 
which was ^te general and presuaably' "stack,” was that the con- 
struction (and the aerit) of the varlous papers depended on nobb- 
ing other than the literary sophistication or luck of the authors, 
to Initial pxoblea was tc render this response untenable. Xb 
was In the course ef the ensuing effort that the attention of at 
least aost ef the students was engaged te any algnlficant extent* 
We auggeated that literary aophlatlcatlon itself ai^ often in- 
volve little acre than the ablH'^ to time clearly into certain 
cultural wave«band8 that were aoaaatarily appeallng—^that this 
kind of sophiatlcatlon was a natter of "style;" In other words, 
enly insofar as culture Itself la a aatter of style, the end 
of our second sessionj it bad becoae apparent to the tdiole group, 
we believe, that the "good" papers were no more successful than 
the^^”bad” ones once certain culturally loaded devices were "deload- 
ed*’ The difference between success and failure was seen as 
little aore than the difference between ceol and square; and every- 
body seeaed t# recognize that this kind of difference Inevitably 
disappeara after perhaps a generation. 

We hoped that this was a coilective Insight that nl^ be put 
to use--that it night provide the basis for a historic^ way of 
3x)oklDg at historical naterlals. After seae further discussion, 
then, we decided to have the students read aaterial that we 
felt nl£^ be slnUar In fom to the two papers that they had 
written tbeaselves, but which was nonetheless "historical"; we 
decided on a randoa selection of autobiographies written by per- 
sons idao had been bom between lB4^ and I 85 O--IOO years before 
the students idx> fould read then. We hoped that the students 
would find these worim soaaidiat accessible In the light of our 
discussions; and they decided to aeet by theaselves t& discuss 
what they had read, and then report on their dlsc^slon to us 
at our next fornal aeatlng. Little was aeconpHshed at either 
of these sessions; they gave us and the students the first taste 






of m Ulad of ftmatratioB wo wro aU to aneountor aora aora 
frogqtBt^ durlog tbt mamiT, Tbm studants bad bam to read 

tba aiitiiblosrai^iiaa idth aaj latasaat et cara^ and tha goaaral 
matins tnzM lata littla am than a laetm. Mmovaf^ amry* 
«aa at a Mi aa to how ta pnoeaad; ve zafttaad to 

P^ma toa liana and biiiii to natt for tba atndanta to fOxaulata 
axaaa of linraatlsation oat of«^ va Insiatad— tb^ own iatar- 
ajta and ooocaniB, wbitbar tbaaa aicdii or af idzt hot aaaa to bara 
angrthing to do with biatozj. Is ona way or anotbar^ all fiva 
atudenta rather soon oaaa 1:9 with aaaa aueh foratOation; but by 
tbii tiaa tba aealnar bad ceaaad to axiat aa aueh. Far the re- 
aainins wam wa aat an an irragular baaia— on daaand of tba 
^daata-bttt tbma adatinga vara pradiotably unaatlafactory. 

Froa tbii tim on tba anaiir vaa tba biatary of fire separata 
projects. 

Ohara wara three eases of ai^^ failure. 2b one the student, 
Andrew Zoob. could not "acOLf-senerate.” Be spent tba vaeka in 
fretful Idlaneaa or in spurts cf diatraetad pursuit of "subjeeta 
that al|ht be istaraating.'* Xa the tab other eases of faHura, 
the students, Stavan Shtdruff and Altars Sbepberd, eventually 
chose topics: ald-niaetaenth century ebildreu’a books, and the 
writings of Bsnry Jbaaa (ipecifieally, whether they could be 
aide to yield inaiidxt into the nature cf bis Anerles), reapeetive* 
ly, but they could not do history with these topics. M dif- 
ficulties in validly using literary sources for historian’s 
purposes are considerable, and in tba fS'se of these diffieultles 
the projects fls^^ end never really got aff the ground. 

The other two cases yielded nora advanced results. Phillip 
lawrenes earn to the e^Berlmnt with bis vocational plans al- 
ready fOnwd (he will be a historian rf aciance), and with an 
Interest in working on Edwdrd Bitcbced:, a ald«4sineteenth century 
Anartcan gaelaglst. Be worked hard and regularly on ^tchooek’s 
writings and papers, and produced a lengthy paper on his man at 
the end of the Project. It becaoMi obvious quite early that for 
lewrmca "doing history" on Edward Bitcbcock would consist in 
exposing bin as a nan who let religiously grounded fears deter 
hlB frok mwlng the rational conclusions that bis scientific 
ohwervations adUiimted. lawrence, it seens, had read somewhere 

thinkers fit into two categories:, those tdio 
transcend the cosmologies of their time and culture, and those 
who do not. Bie would show that filtchcock, because of his super- 
naturalisn^ fitted Into the latter category. The two seminar 
leaders attgq^^ with only the mbit limited success, to indi- 
I«wrenoei‘the mofeUom that underlay hia own approach to 
mcheock, and tandanc^ of this aoralism to Halt and warp hia 
mquixy* 

Boa^lyn qrmm, the fifto student, found the trm sasdnar 
leaders to be crypto-Oeweyla^ In our notions about <idueation, 
and decided that sht wouU aike to do something with John Dewey. 
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Otie of the seoixiear leaders «as studying the early Sevey and event- 
ually suggested to Grumaeian uhat die focus on Dei^’s change fz«B 
B e g e ll anlsn to eiqperinental psychology In the l860*s and l890's, 
and that she sedk to find out idiy» She engaged the issue earnestly 
and inttillgently^ and uith the pronpting of the instructor seemed 
to attain sobs legitioateiy historical insights into her subject; 
vhen it cane tine for a final statenent of vhat she had founds 
thoiigl^ the ooBi^lexities orendielai^ her« and she found she could 
not vrite a paper. 

D. Seolaar conducted by Savid. Hothnan: 

Ibis seotnar was conducted on the hypothesis that the free play 
of the student’s own curiosity would Involve him neaningfuUy in 
a pxoiect« firaever^ Bothoan had decided to try and a pw e the stud- 
ents into projects as q,uiekly as possible* Ihe pressures he would 
bring on thus would be general oness "ChooseL'.' rather than "Choose 
this.” 



Ibe first two sessions of the seittnnr, devoted to the grand- 
father and place papers^ tte groups discussed and analyzed these 
documents froB the perspective ef what sort of generalizations 
could be abstracted fron them. Instead of turning to an intro- 
spective eatanlnatlon Of the nature of ooniwnl cation^ the Instruct- 
or ^?ied to have the students make use of these pspons by fitting 
the pieces together rather than taking them cpart. VQiat do these 
documents tell ust Are grandparents biological acddentsT If so, 
how do you knowt Do those raised in towns look back upon 
it vliib scorn? If so, lAat recuKsas do they offer? Some textual 
analysis of course entered here— does doeuinent three support or 
refute the generalization? —but the effort was to construct gen- 
eralizations rather than reveal the inad&iuacy of these statements. 
After the first two sessions, with the hope of having the students 
define their ewn interests, the instructor asked them to reread 
the two documents and construct their own liypotheses and sipport 
them. And to some extent the assignment worked; they returned with 
broad, if vague, notions of topics that intemsted them* Ihey- 
had managed to exercise some choice, turning to privacy, cooaunl- 
ty, imigration, mobility; urbanization as fields of curiosity. 

Rot that they managed to read these documents and construct care- 
fully thouebt-out hypotheses, but at that time their failure did 
net worry me particularly: they bad managed to construct a start- 
ing point for the project. 



^ Winthrop’s cf 

Christian Charity-«to read it from the perspective of their own 

interests. She instructor was attenpting to bring them into docu- 
ments with soa» «iMmtlons> however vague, and to see if they could 
eaqplicate a teact for^^thelr own purposes. She instructor had here 
accepted the notion (naw to him; that to send a student to a docu- 
m«it without reason would not be helpful, that a ^.cument by nature 
of being a document would, not. spur inoLuiry. !The session* that fol- 
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Ifivod wai vttxy aatUf^rlfig to the Instructor personally, and to 
the group. Bothaan was hack doing what be bad often done before- 
analyzing a docuMxrt, revealing the presiqn^sitions behind it, 
using it to i l luBin a t e a aoEWxb In tine. The .dlffleultyr as It 
turiaed Out, was that the instructor vas doing the lUuodicatlng 
and the students were following along, to be sure re^poaUng to 
his questions, but not tbean^ves proving able to the dpeu- 
■eirt for Its worth. They reTealed very little ability, perhaps 
nons, to read the doeuaent In advance and see It from thcdr own 
perepeetive of interest* The young lady curious about urbehiza* 
tloKi did not stop to ask herself idait sort of cluster of popular 
tlon would follow In a groig? that announced these Ideals; that 
^^Inthrop called for a city on the hill did not even catch her 
att(!ntlon. Siallarly, the young lady Interested In privacy con- 
elucled that privacy was probably not a very Inportant value to 
those ]^eople, but she t h e n went on to note that by InpUeatlon 
then privacy and Cbrletianlty were opposed one to the other, she 
cou3,d not believe that, and hence something must be wrong with her 
reasoning. Still Z went ahea d*«and in perspective It seems bnly 
foo3hardy«and- tum^ them loose to h^^ to define th^ partlcu- 
lar projects, offering specific suggestions as to where they 
might start, or suggesting they sit down and define lAat they 
wanted to Investigate. JPhe seminar at this point fractionalized 
and the Instructor never did manage to bring ik back together 
agedn. 

Oace off on their own, the results varied. Coe student plunged 
In eagerly and energetically l«to the sources that would tell 
him about social structure in Iforthaaptoi^ 1^-17^. kthers had 
more or less difficulty In defining their projects and finding 
the materials necessary for answering their tiuestlohs. (toe stud* 
ent, Interssted In privacy, never did to sake her interest 

the focus of Investigation. Zt turned out that there was an In* 
credlbly large gap between interest and performance. The eventual 
projects that cane out the investigations were not veiy Inpres- 
eive. Still Z was In the end suzprlsed at the amount of enthu- 
siasm and the quality of the lessons, those vho had ca^ed out 
a project found in then. They came away from the esqperience ful* 

^ cognizant of the llmlta of idiat they had done. The project 
had not bred pious Ignorance. Quite the contrary. In three la* 
stances the students recognised quite clearly their own Inadequa* 
cles before the material, the complexity of the material, and the 
fa s ci n a t ion with the material. They were eager to re-enter the 
mze ^ tiy and work It out. Tryl^ to work with nine variables 
imen they had not yet wozked with one hindered them. Zaeigperlence 
about asking questions of documents did too. Axid there was sons 
tendency to read a document like an encyclopedia article: take It 
at Its face value and areport on it, just like In the old M gVi 
school days. But the eventual failures of the students should not 
obfuscate the very lapressive energy that the project released. Zn 
almost every In stance they found themselves, to their own surprise, 
drawn to the library and anxious to work In the materials. Jfore- 
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^ Of M an iatellectual liqpact 

on tlLcin. knew now just i^t was tbo nature of bistorleal 
reco]^^ ocpfelejdty^ Incojylete* 

what jEio^ frpB^ fiEuvt^ Bal^ tiban aSqpOy 

tibaSr 4nyoXy^^ ^ 

insto^r evwQfone i^at further trtdning 

1 ^ uae of .jdQCi^^ ^ l4^ l 2 xU> a project* ^ he 

= heileyM 1% ^oT lET^ ^qpQrtance that 1^ Instructors areneniber just 
^ a canj^^^ Getting then to 

^ InvpXf^f t]hett4n a nauaw that>t^ text^»ok sinryey 

course xtmr cn^ it gives them an 

iatlaate sexise of> shat listory is* PUched notions of history as 
mr.del. hreefc. a personal and meaningful 

(svareness of the >iiatur#iOf studying the past* Surely tM« is 
leoije s i g n i fl ce n t ac ompl t sh m en t than hearing the five eavmeB of 
the Civil War* 



£« lectuiTes given to all participants: 

Fic»b time to tine during the sumaer^ usually on Friday after- 
noon^ the vhole group asseshled^ SooietliDes these iBeetisgs consist- 
ed otf a discussion of prohlens that had arisen and were attespts 
to elicit t^ suggestions of the students. At oilier tiates^ ooxe 
fonnaX presentations were given by various staff nexobers and out- 
side gu^ts* OTbese latter presentatioxis fell into two :rough cate- 
gories: t a l ks ty Ibnald Weinberg, of Colushia University about soxse 
departures he hoped to take in giving a Western Civiliisatlott course 
and hy Professor Stanly li« Kats of the Uhiverslly of Wisconsin 
Bepartxnent of History, about a fresbxnan seminar, ^libodylng some of 
the assuoptions we were working with, he had conducted at Harvard 
College; and talks hy Professors Curti and McKitridk*: and Saylor 
on aspects of their own histoxlcel. investigations* 

After appro3£liaate3y 2 1/2 weeks. Professor Shylor spoke of his 
own historical Interest in the family, how it had arisen from pre- 
vious work he had done, and some of the ^estions he was 
and' material he was tising* She students listened with Intere^s, 
many said they f^und it ’fascinating, * hut all appeared to feel 
that it served mainly to show the Inmense Intellectual distance 
between their ’projects’ and that of Professor Saylor* Shey 
found it ovei^owering and it exacerbated already existing feel- 
ings that they had insufficient knowledge, time, dlscipUne to 
« undertake meaningful InQulxy* In short, this lecture, as to an 
extent did those given hy P^fessor Curt! and Professor McKittlck. 
made them feel that lixat they tbou£^ was exgpeeted of them was 
beyond their eapahllttles* 

At the next general loeeting. Professor McKLtfii^l: spoke of how 
he and Professor Kllrfns had become interested in and written tbelr 
articles about the "frontier thesis, " hoping to show how both a 
curiosity and the situation in which they were at the time liv- 
ing iafonoed their investigation* Huiy again found this ’fascln- 
atlng, ’ though ag ain they were totally unable to perceive a con- 
nection between idiat McKltfixHc , i^poke of and their own experiences* 
Professor Cturti’s talk in which, he apoke of various ways in 
idxlch he had gotten involved in historical inquiries (first, fol- 
lowing a ’cu2;losity,’ and second, generating an Inqul^ out of a 
topical interest, third, undertaking an investigation out of 
the desire to test cwtain philosoi^hleal and mcKxbodologlcal hypo- 
theses), again while provoking Interest and fascination provoked 
an awe that tended to be Intimidating* 

F* Consultations with sexxlor staff: 

Ihe senior staff was available for consultation and guidanee 
every afternoon* Host students toek advantage of this availabil- 
ity— many saw each meaber several times* With few exceptions, 
the varlcAis visits a student made to the faculty were unrelated 
to each other* Be would go to one meoiber who would, what- 
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ever cues the studei^ provided as to his Isfcerests^ suggest *top« 
ics* and material* A stab at this material would he Bade, then it 
would he abandoned^ and azxsther visit perhaps to another stsff 
meatoer would he made* A variation of this pattex^ consisted of 
series of visits that were related to the student* s professed *pro- 
ject*^ hut the ispact of pu3?suit of the suggestions gleaned was 
rarely evident* 

ixrsajs^of 

Before discussing the isplications of vbat want on in the more 
formal aspects of the es^eriment, note should he taken of how the 
twenty students, hxou£^ together hy the course and presumahiy in- 
volved only In it, operate '' as a groiqp* The student group as a 
whole and the menhers of individual seminars began almost Immed- 
dlately the prouess of defining themselves as a group* In their 
alisost continuous floating hull sessions, the students used the 
grandfather and place essays as introductions to one another* 

3Ms process of. groi® def^tlon was clearly helg^ened hy the 
vagueness of 'the project in the student *s eyes, the absence of 
cueing hy the l^truetors, and the consequent need for the stu- 
dents to take their cues from their consultations with one another* 
This is not to suggest that they became a sin^e, hcmogeneous 
group* The e^dence in the log hooks refutes this, hut a core 
group had appeared, strong enough to absorb ths attention and 
provide a fooxs for the responses of othem not yet affiliated* 

Hich that subsequently happened--and didn'^t happen— can ho 
e x plain ed hy this loportant develx^ment* The fascination of the 
group, and the various sub-groups, with themselves, exacted a 
hi^ cost of those who at an early point chose to undertake a 
project; end in fact the idea of a project met with surprising 
resi8tance-*at least on the part of some* Those students quick- 
est to adppt projects were in many Instances those most remote 
from the core group (ovendiel m1,ngly eonposed ’ of the Wisconsin 
contingent)* All of the logs, in fact, indicate that the stu- 
dents felt some tension between their? group life and the apparent 
objective of the esQpejrlnsnt^ iAnm»h^ng them on individual Inves- 
ttgatlons that were generated from their own interests and curios- 
ities* These ^hothouse* pressures should be noted in our assess- 
ment of the student* 8 eaqperlences with lndivj,dual inquiry and with 
*se!lf -generation** David lawrence is instructive in this lig hts 

David Lawrence chose a topic esrly, pursued it energentlcally 
thxoufi^^st the eaqperiment and produced both a rejport dlsclosiniis 
his findings and an evaluation of his eaqperlence of Inquiry* Yet 
an examination of his log and his disclosures in his final inter- 
view, tdsen coupled with the observations of his seminar Instructor, 
throws another on his experience* For one thing, he had to 
be assisted at every point— using his Instructor as an individual 
tutor or research director— from the selection of a subject to the 



location and strategy for intexpretlng the sources that he used* 

He coiiiplalaed in his log about the ^aaxxovness* of his subject and 
fretted about playing social scientist, which he called »uninsplr« 
lng«^ Qa the et her hand, he placed great enphasls In Ms final 
Interview npon his having been "radicalised” (politically) through 
association with the core groirp of students, an eaqperlence to which 
he gav6 perhaps as much importance as to his research eaqperlence. 

Oavld Zawrence*s ea^exlence, perhaps the most successful. In 
terms of the Inlt^ model of self -generated individual Inautiy, 
shares such with those less successful than he> ax 2 d suggests that 
tte goal of Individual inq.ulry on a "private” project as an end In 
Itself was unjustified* We had begun ly assuming that the process 
referred to as "self -generative” would be Initiated as Individual 
students took account of t h e ir response to either statements of 
their own concerning their consciousness of a past or to the data 
of a historical site. We assumed, furthermore, that their Indivi- 
dual re^nses would lead them to want to undertake more 

or less on their own. Jneotar as ve had conceived of a role for 
t^ s em i na r teac he r, we t h ou gh t of him as acting as a to In** 
dividual students and a counsellor and coordinator* We also as- 
sumed that the utility of the senior staff would come through 
their accessibility as everts to give guidance to students and 
semiaar leaders alike when they got "stuck." It appears that 
we had been betrayed Into one of the central assuoptlons of pro- 
fessional graduate instruction In history, nameiy that individual 
intjuiry Is a& end in itself^ and that any es^erlnental course 
ought to be shaped around it and planned In such a way as to pro- 
mts Ite What occurred In the e3g;>erlment appears to argue rather 
strongly against these assusptions* 

The students appear not to have sufficient experience of an in- 
quiring sort of sufficient resources to self -generate an inquiry 
that would develop in such a fashion as to bring them to an active 
consciousness of the aerations involved in historical inquiry* The 
topics students *generated« were remarkably conparable to the 
a-historieal or non-topics that arise in the most conventionally 
conducted cousrses and brou^ students eagoeriences not 
those in Shy course that demands a *term* paper* Thj a effect, 
msy, in part, be due to asking them to take a self conscious 
Interest and from it fonxilate .an inquiry, rather than confront 
th^ with *araw data* and get them to pley the5r Interests, predi- 
lections, etc. across it* (Coopare the results of Scott’s assign- 
ments of books designed to rtrike the students* hlnted-at interests 
wd AHmendlnger*8 experiences with Chesterfield and *raw data**} 

The kinds of- topics that emerged from asking the studonfcs to 
dredge qp an Interest from themselves, and formulate to 

pursue from that— "fashions,” *lprlva^," "authority,” "doubt”— 
placed both the Instructor and the student in undesirable situa- 
tions. Tte teacher was faced with the task of trying to get 
students to concretize and hlstorlclze an abstract interest— a 
task for which the student possessed few analytical skills* It 
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fell the teacher to get the student into sonething concrete 
and even then it would appear that the students’ response to guid- 
ance vas mre dutiful than informed* They appeared to have little 
coQprehension of they should proceed as had been suggested and 
little Idea of options in materials^ operations, and questions 
that mi£^ aid them In pursuing ”thelr*’ Interest* For many of 
the students, self-generation was an ejqperlence t^^lcal of the un- 
dergraduate or graduate student— being left alone to dream his 
own topic, WD3^dLng alone, being fj*ustrated, bored* 

Hany of these limitations appear to have been overcome with the 
Chesterfield e^qierlence* Interestingly, until this e:q>erlence 
and the Inquiry into the Horthasston Association It engendered, 
BonvUUon had held In reserve what Eric Leonard called a "bureau- 
cratic topic, " that he had pursued as a term paper In a course 
during his freshman year* The remai^ble thing about the list of 
questions that the group raised In the cemetery was the astonish* 
Ing: variety and sophistication of the students’ questions— a vari- 
ety and sophistication that no Individual operating 6a bia "cn" 
topic had evinced* Sven when consciously set to the tash of rais- 
ing questions for another’s project, this same group had not shown 
nor developed the resources they revealed at Chesterfield* Another 
point worth eaphasis is the initiative assumed by SonvilUon in 
structuring tbe inquiry and eissigning specific tasks on the basis 
of the questions they had come up with* 

CCNCUJSZaNS 

Though many conclusions are InpUcit in the preceding section, 
it is perhaps helpful to enphaslze a few* areas* in particular* In 
conducting a course of the kind envisioned in the pre^^ilot at 
Smith College and the experimental course given at the University 
of Wisconsin this fall, certain alte7»tions in staff relations 
and activities appear necessary* Xt rather quickly became obvious 
that the major instructional task lay in the seminar esperiences* 
AccordlncpLy, it would appear inperative that the distinction be- 
tween senior staff and junior staff be eliminated; the senior mem- 
ber conducting such a course, if he is to be at all in touch with 
the processes going on,- rust conduct one of the small groups* 

(This change had been instituted at Wlsebhsin)* So that the 
staff can work together most beneficially, so that a common 
language anA set of experiences can emerge, each small group 
should be doing the same genezal thing at about the same geheral 
time* * 

Tbe most Isportast conclusion has to do with the Chesterfield 
espexlence, and the inquiry into the Bbrthaspton Association it 
engendered* It appears that it would be better to e^loy the stu- 
dent group as a group in developing Inquiries by allowing the 
group collectively to become the means through iMch Inquiries 
are generated and structured* It would also appear that eonfronta- 
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tloc vlth ”xav historlsaX data” rather *Uian personal wqperitticd 
should he the material out of vhlch ioiulrles and Interests are to 
be fashioned. (Again, this change has been instituted in the Wis- 
consin esqperisental course, vhexe the students €U?e being confr on t- 
with the large collectiQi:i <a aaterlala ooUected by the State 
itistorical Society on the Wisccmein Phalanx, a utopian cooDuntty 
of the 1840*8«) Additionally, more eig^llelt attention adc^t be 
paid to operational and analytical ajdlla needed for the act of 
dicing history. It la Interesting in this light to note that it 
was at Chesteril^d that these a]^;>eared to begin to be 

developed, perhaps because the concrete aaterial at hana deianded 
It, 



^ nlnd here is the initial confrontation with the Chesterfield 
graveyard and vhat could perhaps be called the "Bontllllon effect," 
namely the capa^ty of the groi^ to accept and criticise the 
suggestions of a student who takes the initiative in structuring 
the inquiry. Part of liielr discovery, end not the least part by 
aiiy means, was their capacity to operate as a group vhen oonfzxuxt- 
ed with A recognisable problem. Whether this capacity could be 
sustained through succassive stages of the group’s investigation 
of the site is aoybody’e guess. Xt well be tlmit, IcdTt un- 
curbed, their ludivlduel interests would have led the% for a time 
at least, in so many directions that the group would have dis- 
solved and the initial oomentun would have been lost. Xf, how- 
ever, we had made it a condition that lAatever proUems indivi- 
dual students or clusters of them chose to Investigate, tbelr 
findings would have to prove relevant to a study of, say. Chester- 
field as a coanunity, it ad^ have bees possible to keep them 
working, both togtdiher and apart, so to spoak, througbout the 
duration of the eaperlaent. While this is speculation, it is con- 
ceivable that this kind of corporate, but individualized, intel- 
lectual eaqperience nigb^ have tmoofvtaetd unsuspected resources in 
certain oenibers of the group u&d consequently attenuated their 
eventual boredom with one another. One thing seesm fairly certain: 
a situation of the kind projected would be fen: more manageable 
for a seoinar instructor and require less virtuosity on his part. 

He, too, with some restraint, could co-operate as a mesber of the 
group without having to either prompt or to violate the Interests 
of its msfli)er8« Zt e^jo seems, that one of the problmBB that has 
bedeviled us from the start, how to "funnel" out, mlgdit in a large 
measure, take care of ItaitiLf, since the group from its first con- 
frontation would have been foeusing on aspects of the situation 
that vers radically connected. One aspect of the funnel effect 
that we have neglected to consider is the operational context 
generated by a knowledge tf vhat others in the group are doing 
to contribute to the common task. 
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The Aoeriean Blvtoiy lehozatoxy vas an attoi^ a 

^croup of historlaDs to devise an alternative to the Introductory 
college snrrqr course in Aioerican history, an alternative that 
vould give the students a oore realistie idea of hov history is 
vxitten, shat gees into a ''historioal” statement, and that 
w9Qld rescue the student from his present essentially passive 
role of absorber er conmentator and free him to "do history." 

The project staff assembled at Smith College, liorthaapton, 
Ifessachusetts, in the sunnsr of 1966, and, after two veeks of 
pr^lmlnary planning^ conducted an erperlomntal course f«? 
twenty college students (all 'about te enter their sophomsre 
year) for a period of six weeks# The principal es^erlmentsl 
vehicle as it turned out were the four small seminars of five 
students each which laet several times a week throughout the 
duration cf the these seminars attenpts were made 

to iadisde ^€5h to translate seme interest or pre-occu* 

J3XS ^nto a legitimate histedcal Question and te pur- 
sue that inquiry with the materialc, tools, and technlqiies ct 
history. 

^ and large, despite a considerable variety of aids and 
plays used by the staff ^ the students were not abld to formu- 
late and carry out significant historical inquiries. A few 
did (or came dese"), and some ethers seem to have had note- 
worthy and presumably valuable intelleetual estperiences that 
took other fenas. But as for finished "pieces" of history, 
there were few. There was, however, a great deal of enthusiasm 
and work on the part ef the students. 

In a sequel te the American Bistezy laboratory Project, an 
introductory survey being given at the Bhlv^wity of Wisconsin 
in the aeadalc year 1966 - 67 , the eaqperlment Is being contin- 
ued with some modililications suggested by summer ei^perience. 
for one, the attempt to have the students concoct and objectify 
into an historical inquiry an interest ef their own (a process 
we called "self-generation") is being abandoned. Xostead, th^ 
are being presented with the large body of data that remains 
of a particular historical phenomenon (in this case, a Wlsctn- 
sin utopian community of the 16I«0*8)^ and are being asked to do 
history upon it. 

Secondly, am assuaptioo that crept un-examined into the Fro- 
ject-Humely, that the historical pxsjects of the students wculd 
naturally be individual ones ttnd not undertakings io oomBen— is 
being systematically challenged. The various student sodnars 
are being encouraged to pursue their inquiries as groups. 

Thirdly, the susmt pro jeot made it dear that the small 
seminars (as distinguish^ frtm tha lecti«rM and from individual 
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g.R>I.C« 

The Aoerlcaa KUtory latoratory Projert 
group of hl 0 toriaa 8 to devise an alternative to.^ 
college survey course in American Mstory, 
iR^d ^ve the student a more realistic idea of now histw 

written, and rescue him from his preset 

iole of ahsorher or conosutator, in order to free him to do 

history. 

The Pioiect took the form of an eaqperlmMftal ^or col- 

lege ScAhomores, given in the suoner of 1966 at 
^ rtSHtte^tS to induce the studint to ohiecbify an inter- 
est of his into a legitimately historical inquiry: queu^loo* 
forBuXation^ research^ and vriting* 

The Project met with hut limited success. Ifest ^en, the 
students lacked the resources and skll^ to to 
this total sense. The experiment is being contlmed 
University ef Wisconsin In the academle year 1966-^. The staff 
there is incorporating certain modifications sufigested hy the 
sumner erperlenee. Instead of asking the students ^ 
tbetr OOTpi*4«c*», the rtatf Is eonf roatlng ttem rty ^ 

Of documents relating to an already chosen histos ical eve^.^ 
The staff is alee attenpting to challenge the assunptte wt 
the prolects ef the students need be individual ones. Instead, 
the students are being encouraged to work as groups. 



